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Reflections of New England's Architecture in Ohio 


By FRANK J. Roos, JR. 
OuI0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


HE month this is being written, 

July, marks the adoption of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and the be- 
ginning of a year of celebration of Ohio’s 
and the Northwest Territory’s Sesquicen- 
tennial. A special stamp has been issued 
and celebrations commemorating the 
event will be held successively from the 
east coast to Minnesota. It is perhaps fit- 
ting that some of the contributions of 
New England to Ohio be investigated at 
this time. Although not all of the Ohio 
country was settled by New Englanders, 
the mark of her adventurous sons was in- 
delibly left on the state, particularly in the 
extreme southern and northern portions. 
In no way is this heritage more evident 
today than in the architectural reflections 
still to be seen in Marietta and elsewhere. 
The first permanent settlement in Ohio 
and the first organized civil government 
west of the original thirteen states was at 
Marietta in 1788 at the point where the 
Muskingum River meets the Ohio. The 
first settlers, forty-eight in number, and 
mostly Revolutionary War veterans were 
led by General Rufus Putnam of Rut- 
land, Massachusetts. The Ohio Company 


Purchase, where the settlement was made, 





was obtained from the government in the 
year 1787 by Manasseh Cutler of Ipswich, 
from whence the group started, and Win- 
throp Sargent. The first conference rela- 
tive to the new settlement, where loyal 
American soldiers could make their homes 
and for all time end Spain’s hopes of gain- 
ing the regions of the Ohio and Mississip- 
pi, was held on March 1, 1786 at the 
Bunch of Grapes tavern in Boston. These 
founders of Marietta were the vanguard 
of the coming immigration that was to in- 
crease the population of Ohio from less 
than 5000 whites in 1790 to a million and 
a half a generation later. 

Up to the time of the Treaty of Green- 
ville in 1795, which ended the Indian 
War, the log cabin was the most useful, 
and therefore the most common, archi- 
tectural form in the new country. After 
the war architectural examples of some 
distinction were found springing up all 
over southern Ohio. These first Ohio 
houses, although built in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, were more 
often than not a reflection of the styles 
common in New England in the forepart 
of the century. When one thinks of the 
loneliness of the new country and the 
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Figure 3. Samuel P. Hildreth Bouse 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 1824 
\ RESTORATION BY JEANNE PHILLIPS DARBY 
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Figure 4. Drawing of Putnam Street 


MARIETTA, OHIO, BY DR. SAMUEL P. HILDRETH. 1825 
FROM A MANUSCRIPT IN THE POSSESSION OF THE CAMPUS MARTIUS MUSEUM 
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homesickness that must have followed, 
it is no wonder that the earlier settlers 
would reproduce the homes that they had 
formerly lived in, rather than use the 
latest architectural styles. 

The Rufus Putnam House, part of 
which was built by General Putnam in 
Marietta in 1788 as part of the fort, the 
Campus Martius, was enlarged to the 
form seen in Figure 1 in 1795. Inside and 
out it is a typical early eighteenth-century 
New England house—one of the type 
built in abundance soon after the over- 
hang lost its popularity. In 1920 it was re- 
stored and is now enclosed by a modern 
fire-proof building which also houses the 
Campus Martius Museum, a subsidiary of 
the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society. 

As new settlers came to fill up the 
Ohio Land Company area, industry with 
its handmaid wealth created a situation 
somewhat similar to that current in Sal- 
em and Portsmouth at about the same 
time. The next chronological form in 
New England after the early eighteenth- 
century style was of course the Georgian. 
Even though it was then disappearing in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, one finds 
a few examples present in Ohio. The 
Tupper-Ward House in Marietta (Fig- 
ure 2) was built by General E. W. Tupper 
in 1803 with the help of his ship-carpen- 
ters. Some of the brigs and schooners 
constructed in Marietta at this time were 
as large as 350 tons. The house shows 
some characteristics that are similar to those 
found on Georgian examples in Provi- 
dence, as for example the use of accentu- 
ated quoins on the Palladian window. 
General Tupper had come to Ohio from 
Easton, Massachusetts, about twenty miles 
from Providence. The fragments of the 
entablature above each of the colossal pi- 
lasters flanking the door and the quoins, 


are typical Georgian details. General La- 
fayette on his trip up the Ohio in 1825 
was received here by Nahum Ward who 
then owned the house. 

At the time the Georgian came to 
Ohio, the Post-Colonial style, based to 
some éxtent on the work of the brothers 
Adam, was just reaching its height in 
such places as Boston, Salem and Ports- 
mouth. Samuel McIntire, the prime ex- 
ponent of the style in New England, 
might have been proud of the Dr. Samuel 
P. Hildreth House (Figure 3) built in 
Marietta in 1824. The ovoid arch, distinc- 
tively Post-Colonial, combined with side- 
lights as an entrance, is here a reflection 
of hundreds of similar examples along 
the coast. The use of the two-storied 
blind arch may be noted in many exam- 
ples of the period. One such is the Uni- 
tarian Church in Peterboro, New Ham- 
shire, sometimes credited to Bulfinch. 
The subtle flattening of the door and 
window arches in the central bay of the 
Hildreth House shows the hand of a good 
designer, although there is not enough 
evidence available to identify him. 

Dr. Hildreth, another native of Mass- 
achusetts, helped the citizens of Marietta 
through an epidemic in 1822 and 18232, 
which may account for his having been 
able to command enough labor for the 
erection of the second best house in 
Marietta in 1824. Dr. Hildreth had prac- 
tised medicine in Massachusetts before 
coming to Ohio, and while practising here 
managed to write several important source 
books on early Ohio history. His scien- 
tific and literary ability is further attested 
by the considerable number of papers on 
Ohio’s history, flora and fauna, written 
for scientific societies and publications in 
the east. Some of his note-books are pre- 
served in the previously mentioned Cam- 
pus Martius Museum. Figure 4, a draw- 
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Figure 5. First Congregational Church 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 1808. DESTROYED 1905 


ing made by him in one of the note-books 
in 1825 shows his house at the right, next 
to the Court House which had many 
Post-Colonial features. At one time there 
were over thirty similar square court 
houses in the state, of which only one is 
still standing. 

Across the street and to the left of the 
Court House is the Ttupper-Ward House 
which we have seen in Figure 2. Farther 
to the left, in the distance, is seen the rear 
and one tower of the First Congrega- 
tional Church which was finished in 1808. 
It had much in common with Bulfinch’s 
sketch in 1788 of the Hollis Street Church 
in Boston. (Figure 5.) General Rufus 
Putnam supervised the building of the 
structure, which was destroyed by fire in 
1905. . . 

While the Ohio Land Company area 
was being settled and a New England 


architectural heritage built up, the Con- 
necticut Western Reserve at the state’s 
northern end was going through a simi- 
lar development. ‘The Reserve came into 
the possession of Connecticut through a 
grant of Charles II in 1662, which em- 
braced all lands contained between the 
41st and 42nd parallels of north latitude, 
and from Providence plantations on the 
east, to the Pacific Ocean on the west, 
with the exception of the New York and 
Pennsylvania colonies. Much altercation 
over this grant occurred, and after our in- 
dependence, by a compromise, Connecti- 
cut was guaranteed the exclusive right of 
soil to an area 120 miles long and over 50 
miles wide, comprising over three and 
a half million acres. In the western part 
of the tract was an area of a half million 
acres, granted in 1792 as a donation to 
certain sufferers by fire, occasioned by the 
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Figure 7. Doorway Detail 


NORTH BLOOMFIELD, OHIO, circa 1830 
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Fiqure 8. Doorway Detail, Meeting House 


ACWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 1821 
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Figure 9. Mantel Detail. Jacob Lindley Bouse 


ATHENS, OHIO. AFTER 1833 
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Figure 10. Mantel Detail, Taft House 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, circa 1820 
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English during the Revolutionary War, 
particularly at New London, Fairfield 
and Norwalk. It was a logical place for 
adventurous citizens of Connecticut to 
settle. TThat they did is evidenced by the 
many Connecticut town names found in 
the Reserve and by its architectural re- 
mains. 

One eastern reflection will be men- 
tioned here—the Congregational Church 
in Tallmadge, at the southern limit of the 
Reserve. (Figure 6.) Built between 1822 
and 1825 by Colonel Lemuel Porter, a 
native of Berkshire County, Connecticut, 
it shows all the characteristics that dis- 
tinguish the typical New England meet- 
ing-house of the time. Although not a copy 
of any one example, no detail is here pres- 
ent that may not be found on some east- 
ern example still left to us, either actually 
or in a drawing. The four columns on the 
facade were made from solid walnut logs. 
The structure has suffered no more than 
has the average New England church, 
and luckily it is in sympathetic hands. 

Throughout the state one finds many 
isolated details of buildings that suggest 
New England. We here show two that 
evidence a relationship without being 
copied, one from the other. (Figures 7 
and 8.) In Ohio, the moulding details are 
often thinner, since the building experi- 
ence of the carpenter-architects was some- 
times less; the better prototypes were ab- 
sent and could not be used as standards, 





and Ohio was one step removed from the 
frontier. Sometimes the details were re- 
produced from memory, at other times 
the current Builders’ Handbooks such as 
those by Asher Benjamin, published in 
Greenfield and Boston, and Minard La- 
fever were consulted. 

The interiors were, as in New Eng- 
and, given almost as much attention as 
the exteriors. The mantels did not achieve 
much attention until the Post-Colonial 
period. ‘I'wo examples are here shown to 
indicate the sophistication of detail present 
in hundreds of houses throughout the 
state. (Figures 9 and 10.) Again, almost 
any eastern architect might well have 
been proud of either of these, or many of 
the others of the same style and period in 
Ohio. 

It is not our purpose here to do else 
but suggest the wealth of material having 
its roots in New England that may be 
found in Ohio. Combined with this back- 
ground is another, though not so prolific, 
coming to the new country by way of 
Kentucky from Virginia. Thus it might 
be said that in Ohio the north and the 
south met, and, in so doing produced a 
state that architecturally shows perhaps 
more of the historical styles of American 
architecture than any other. ‘The Central 
Atlantic states’ contributions help to make 
this true, but the New England back- 
ground is more generally evident than 
any of the others. 
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Problems and Responsibilities of Restoration 


By Atice G. B. LocKkwoop 


HE years since the World War, 

perhaps, because we are more 

aware of the effect of rapid 
growth in all directions in our country, 
have seen the attempts to save the build- 
ings, the gardens and the furnishings 
that represent another and different way 
of living, increase tremendously. 

A notable example of an heroic effort 
to save an historic building was that made 
many years ago by the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association. The country is for- 
ever in their debt. From time to time, 
old houses have been acquired, by patri- 
otic societies and groups of persons inter- 
ested in the architecture or history of 
buildings, that served public or private 
purposes in the eighteenth century, and 
in saving the remnant that remained of 
those that represented the seventeenth 
century, until today the outstanding ac- 
complishment on a larger scale than any 
preceding it is the experiment of restor- 
ing a colonial town in its entirety. All this 
has involved much study and many mis- 
takes. ‘The pioneers in restoration were 
filled with enthusiasm, but research of 
any kind was not a factor in either the 
architecture or the furnishings. “Old 
things” were largely determined by the 
traditions that accompanied them and if 
a chair, a chest or a portrait, antedated 
the person who loaned or presented it, 
often the attribution to an early period 
was based on nothing firmer. 

Just what is involved in restoring and 
furnishing old buildings and how well is 
it lived up to by individuals and associa- 
tions today? 

There are many things that must be 
considered before a policy can be deter- 
mined, and the very great importance of 


knowing what should be done and hav- 
ing the courage to throw aside sentiment 
and tradition in order to do it, is of the 
first importance. Problems in restoration 
and furnishing cover buildings that vary 
from town halls to log cabins, small 
wooden cottages and large houses of brick 
and stone, seventeenth-century New Eng- 
land houses and Virginian eighteenth-cen- 
tury and every one of these presents its 
own particular problem for study. 

We may take, for example, the restor- 
ation of an eighteenth-century home 
which is to be furnished in keeping and 
opened to the public as a document of its 
period. In almost all cases time has made 
changes in both the outside and inside 
of such buildings. What are the questions 
that must be answered before proceeding 
wisely? 

First, shall the house be restored as 
originally built? Or shall the additions 
from time to time over a century or more 
of occupancy be allowed to stand! 

If the first decision is made, then it de- 
volves on the committee in charge to con- 
sult the records as far as they exist in the 
neighborhood in which the building stands, 
and the many books on colonial archi- 
tecture which are available today; but 
after all this is done, there are puzzling 
details that always present themselves, and 
these are sometimes only to be solved by 
a guess based on as much experience as 
possible. If there is reason to believe that 
the building was originally larger than at 
present, it may be comparatively simple to 
find the outline of foundations, and if it 
seems probable that the building had orna- 
mental details now lacking, their repair, 
restoration or replacement involve all 
the study possible of similar buildings ex- 
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Schenck House, Carnarsie Park 


NORTH END OF HALL SHOWING CORNER CUPBOARD AND DOOR LEADING INTO NORTHWEST 
BEDROOM NOW RESTORED AND FURNISHED AND MAY BE SEEN AT BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
TYPICAL HOUSE IN DUTCH MANNER, 1750-13800 
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isting. If the building is of wood, how 
shall it be painted; if it is of stone, how 
were the original joints treated and what 
kind of mortar was used, if any? If of 
brick, and brick must be added, study 
must be made as to size, shape and color 
of the old bricks and of course the “‘bond”’ 
followed in the lay-up. Roofs, window 
frames, porches, doorways, all must be 
considered together with all the smaller 
things that make up a consistent whole. 
On the other hand, should it seem de- 
sirable to restore the house with the ad- 
ditions and changes that are now present, 
it is of the first importance that the visi- 
tor shall understand, that while perhaps 
the exterior is largely eighteenth-century, 
the arrangement of the rooms and the 
woodwork of the interior show changes 
made in the nineteenth century; or per- 
haps the changes are to the building itself 
while the interior remains of the original 
period, This should be made clear. It 
would be wise to have such information 
where it could be easily comprehended. 
After the decision has been made that 
will determine the exterior, then the fur- 
nishings, which must be in keeping, come 
up for consideration. If they are to be 
practically of one period, that of the build- 
ing of the house, the problem is not diffi- 
cult, for there are books on colonial furni- 
ture, a study of which will show what 
kind of furnishings a house of the period 
in question would have had. But there are 
other factors which determine an intelli- 
gent restoration, dependent on where the 
house was built, what were the prevail- 
ing conditions as to wealth, contact with 
other parts of the country or European 
connections. Were the original occupants 
persons who travelled and so acquired 
such things as travel suggests? If the in- 
ventories of the contents of the house in 
its early years may be studied, this is ab- 


solutely necessary. But even if, as may 
well be the case, an unusually full list of 
household goods was made for the pro- 
bate records, this is sadly lacking in 
many of the very things we want to know. 
There is still a mine of information about 
colonial detail in house furnishing in 
these records, and there are volumes of 
carefully classified excerpts from these 
documents, which are of the greatest 
assistance. But these must be interpreted 
by an experienced student of the lan- 
guage and spelling commonly used in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
as well as of the unfamiliar designations, 
and checked with the knowledge acquired 
with experience in recognizing what de- 
scriptions refer to. 

Let us suppose that the furnishing of a 
house that dates in the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century is under consider- 
ation, that the house consists of four 
rooms on the ground floor, parlors to 
the left and right of the entrance porch, 
kitchen and dining-room, and four rooms 
on the second floor. The kitchen first— 
the old floor with its wide pine boards is 
there. How shall it be treated? Was it 
scoured and sanded, or was it painted 
about 1740! Not a word in any record 
tells us this. The great fire-place must 
be furnished with the proper utensils. 
What were they in 1740? What plates 
and bowls and knives and spoons would 
be in the cupboard and on the shelves and 
how did they curtain the kitchen win- 
dows and with what material? It is not 
easy to accomplish the furnishing of the 
kitchen because we do not know very 
much about the everyday things of this 
period. 

When we attempt the parlor we are 
again faced with plenty of problems. We 
can know what type of chair and table 
we should use, what kind of looking-glass 
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Schenck House, Carnarsie Park 


SOUTHWEST ROOM, DINING-ROOM., 


AND MAY BE 


would be on the wall, and the proper 
candlestick or sconce could be traced, 
but what would be used on the floor, and 
what material covered the chair seats and 
draped the windows. What were the fire 
irons and the ornaments of the mantle- 
shelff And when with much study and 
care, the proper things are selected, how 
was the furniture arranged in a 1740 par- 
lor in New England or Pennsylvania or 
Virginia! 

If, however, the committee in charge 
decides that a house built in the middle of 
the eighteenth century and lived in by 
the family and their descendents well into 
the nineteenth century should reflect in 


SEEN AT THI 


NOW RESTORED AND FURNISHED 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

its furnishings all the additions in style 
and period which this involves, how shall 
this be accompl'shed! 

In all probability, no eighteenth-cen- 
tury house started its furnishing with en- 
tirely 
so that it would be entirely proper to in- 
clude furnishings which antedate the 
building. But what shall be done with the 
walnut rocking chairs and other acces- 
sories of the latest period to be repre- 
sented’ The rooms may be treated in 
this case in two principal ways. 


new and contemporary articles, 


First, the earlier furnishings kept con- 
sistently together and some rooms reserved 
for the nineteenth-century types. Or the 
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Dining-Room, from Edenton, North Carolina 


RESTORED AND FURNISHED IN ITS PERIOD, 1754-1760, AND NOW IN THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


house may be allowed to present an ap- 
pearance of no particular period of its his- 
tory, and show in all rooms the mixture 
that resulted from long occupancy. This 
is a perfectly proper plan to follow, but it 
is of great importance to have the idea 
made clear to the visitor by descriptive 
labeling both of the rooms and of individ- 
ual pieces. 

When the plan to be followed as to 
building and furnishing is decided, we 
may glance at a few excerpts from rec- 
ords that may assist us. First, those men- 
tioning furniture of the 1740 period as 
they appear in the advertisements of news- 
papers in various parts of the country: 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, October 


23, 1740, advertised that “Robert Bar- 
ton has removed from Market Street to 
the house that Captain Thomas Lloyd 
lately lived in, opposite to Black Horse 
Alley in Second Street, where all per- 
sons may be supplied with all sorts of wal- 
nut chairs and cabinet work at reasonable 
rates.” What type of walnut chairs and 
cabinet work did Robert Barton offer in 
1740! 

Peter Baynton had for sale and adver- 
tised in the Pennsylvania Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1729, very good red leather 
chairs, the newest fashion. What was the 
newest fashion in chairs in 1729! 

Josiah Claypoole gave notice in the 
South Carolina Gazette, March 22, 1740, 
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Wan Cortlandt House, Pan Cortlandt Park, New Vork Citp 


THE PARLOR, AS RESTORED AND FURNISHED IN ITS PERIOD, 1750-1760, BY THE 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL 
MANTELPIEC! 


that he supplied “‘desks and bookcases with 
arched pediment and O. G. heads, com- 
mon desks of all sorts, chests of drawers 
of all fashions fluted or plain, rule joint 
skeleton tables, frames for marble tables, 
all after the newest and best fashions.” 
This seems to tell a great deal about 
what was in fashion in 1740, but only by 
an accurate knowledge of what arched 
pediment and QO. G. heads were used on 
bookcases in 1740 could any proper con- 
clusion be drawn. What was a rule joint 
skeleton table and what kind of a frame 
for a marble table was after the newest 
fashion’ 


DAMES IN THI 
AND OVER-MANTEL ENTIRELY ORIGINAL 





STATE OF NEW YORK 


[f we look for information about up- 
holstery, we may find advertised in the 
South Carolina Gazette, April 3; 1742, 
that Richard Caulton will perform gentle- 
man’s work in upholstery in the newest 
fashion. And in Philadelphia, September 
23, 1742, Plunkett Fleeson informs his 
friends that he has black and red leather 
chairs finished cheaper than any made 
here or imported from Boston. From the 
latter we can conclude that chairs were 
covered with black and red leather in 
1742; but we must also know what type 
of chair called for leather covering at this 
time. 
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Wan Cortlandt House, 1750-1765 


BEDROOM 


If we are furnishing a house in New 
England, we shall find that all kinds of 
furnishings were freely advertised in the 
Boston News Letter from 1714 to 1762, 
but tables, chairs, desks, clocks, glass scon- 
ces, china-ware and glass-ware advertised 
in 1729 are not recognizable by the cas- 
ual observer. Governor Burnet sold at 
public vendue in Boston in October 1729 
“gilt leather screens, a Japanned cabinet, 
a fine scriptoire, clocks, tables, chairs and 
bedsteads,”’ but there is nothing to tell us 
what these particular furnishings looked 
like. 

One of the problems to be faced by all 
furnishing projects is what material, and 
how was it used in draping the bedstead 
of the colonial period. Many records con- 


‘ 


tain such descriptions as “‘calaminco cur- 
tains, vallins, tester and window curtains 
(1728)”; “a fine chints bed” (1729); 
‘‘a fine new damask quilt and quilted cush- 
ions of the same” (1732); “‘a fashionable 
yellow camblet bed lined with satin and a 
field bed and bedstead and bed covering 
of blue Harrateen” (1735); “a fine Fus- 
tian suit of curtains with a cornish and 
base mouldings of a beautiful figure and 
enough of the same for half a dozen 
’ (1736); “fa yellow mohair bed 
lined with persian of the same color and 
six chairs of the same mohair” (1737); 
‘yellow and crimson silk damask window 
curtains compleat” (1762); “tapestry 
settee and tappestry hangings” (1762); 
‘a quantity of stout carpeting for floors 


chairs’ 
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Parlor, from Secretary, Maryland 


RESTORED AND FURNISHED IN ITS PERIOD OF LONG HISTORY, FROM 1700 TO ABOUT 1720 


ALL FURNISHINGS IN KEEPING. 
and stairs” (1762); “Turkey and Eng- 
lish carpets.” 

These descriptions offer many sugges- 
tions, but though we may be sure that 
camblet, harrateen and calaminco cur- 
tains were in high fashion, as well as the 
more familiar mohair and damask, the 
task of finding anything that corresponds 
to the earlier fabrics or of choosing the 
proper colors and patterns in damask or 
mohair, with the further problem of how 
they were trimmed and used, offers 
plenty of questions to be solved. 

Floor coverings are freely mentioned 
in inventoriesand advertisements through- 
out the eighteenth century, as the item 
that occurs repeatedly of ““Turkey and 
English carpets,” and in Baltimore in 


NOW IN THI 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


1777 “an elegant Wilton carpet.” Stair 
carpeting is sometimes specified and the 
best Wilton carpeting in the piece in 1770 
—**Painted oyle cloths” are referred to es- 
pecially in Boston and Salem. 

The Turkey rugs which were much 
used in dignified houses were those from 
Asia Minor and are procurable today, but 
not everyone knows what patterns and 
colorings belonged to the eighteenth cen- 
tury or earlier, Wilton carpets were here 
in great quantities but they seem to have 
entirely disappeared and the Wilton Car- 
pet Company of today has no records to 
show what the patterns were. There are 
examples in some of the English houses, 
so that we may have a correct idea of how 
they looked. 
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Dumbarton House, Georgetown, Tashington, B. €C., 1780-1810 


RESTORED AFTER MUCH STUDY, BY THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA 


After the Revolution, when French 
things were in high fashion here, Au- 
busson rugs were used in formal rooms 
as well as Oriental carpets, but it requires 
knowledge to choose an Aubusson rug 
that is cons‘stent in design and color scale 
with the eighteenth century. 

As for painted oil cloths, there are 
some surviving and these simulate marble 
to suggest a tessellated floor. It has be- 
come common practice to place hooked 
rugs upon the floors of parlors and bed- 
rooms of eighteenth-century houses. ‘The 
writer believes that it may be stated as 
fact, that no hooked rug antedates the 
very last years of the eighteenth century 
and two only of all that she has ever ex- 
amined could possibly be other than nine- 


teenth-century. It may be further said 
that the use of these rugs was restricted 
to farm-house and cottage, and almost 
entirely in those states which border Can- 
ada. ‘Too much cannot be said to dis- 
courage the use of hooked rugs for floor 
coverings in houses which have any pre- 
tense of dignity. It would seem far better 
to leave the floors without covering. 

There are, of course, many more de- 
tails which should be considered, but the 
most important conclusion that experience 
points to, is to put all the study possible in- 
to the problem and, when in doubt, not to 
be afraid to say so. 

The treatment of walls has been given 
much attention in recent restorations, both 
in the use of wall-paper and in the paint- 
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Dumbarton Bouse, THashington, DB. C. 


THE TERRACE AND GARDEN WALL AS RESTORED BY THI 


ing of the wall surfaces. There is docu- 
mentary authority for both treatments, 
but in spite of quite definite knowledge of 
colors used and much reference to wall- 
papers after 17 30, it is not as simple as it 
sounds. There are books available with 
illustrations of early wall-papers. There 
are better still some remaining that were 
put on in the days when the houses were 
built: notably two handsome Flock papers 
—one in the Jewett House in South 
Berwick, Maine, and one in the Webb 
House in Wethersfield, Connecticut. 
There are several examples of later 
styles in New England houses of the late 
years of the eighteenth century. The fa- 
miliar scenic papers used about 1790 to 
1830 may be seen in Salem for instance in 
at least three houses and in other parts of 
the country. These when used today have 
an astonishing effect, in completely domi- 
nating the decorations in the room and 
quite surely preclude any pictures on the 
walls, 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES 

The very handsome Chinese papers, 
which were without doubt used in some 
of the fine houses built between 1740— 
1770, are available today coming to us 
from England. We know that ‘Thomas 
Hancock ordered a paper of this kind 
through his English agent when he was 
building hs house on Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton before 1750. Chinese paper of this 
kind is well suited to houses associated 
with wealth and dignity in their period. 
Wisdom will dictate a sparing use of wall- 
paper except when its use is certain and its 
type known. 

The woodwork, of eighteenth-cen- 
tury houses, we know was painted in a 
wide variety of colors and combinations. 
A judicious scraping of a present-day 
brown or gray or white may reveal a very 
lively blue nearest the wood. One of the 
most interesting color schemes known to 
the writer is on the woodwork of a South 
Carolina dining-room dating about 1800. 
It is a harmony in very pale yellow, a 
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nas Dumbarton House, TWiashington, B. C. 
ind THE MUSIC ROOM. ALL FURNISHINGS IN THE PERIOD 1780-1800 
tha pinkish gray and plum color. This was old with an American colonial history are 
this found in good condition under the white expensive and most projects of furnishing 
ae ; paint added later. We associate much must start with objects that can be bor- 
wy white paint on the panelling of old houses. rowed, and those who loan them are 


all It seems to have been very much used sometimes deceived as to date and genu- 
' about 1800 and of course is known as_ ineness. What shall the committee do? 


= early as 1760 in Philadelphia, but it was ‘There are two ways to handle this fa- 
wai not as universally used as has been previ- miliar problem. First, to label the object 
“we ously believed. The attempt to use color as a loan and with the description fur- 
wing on walls and wood work is not to be made nished by the owner and not by the com- 
haw in restoration plans without great study mittee and so stated. Second, to keep your 
wid and first-hand knowledge. rooms empty if necessary until the proper 
a I his outline suggests only a few ofthe things can be obtained by loan or purchase. 
nee decisions that confront a committee who Much misunderstanding would be avoid- 
on intend to do very well that which they — ed if this method were followed. A good 
a: have in hand. ; aed old house properly restored, even without 
- One of the difficulties is, of course, furnishings of any kind, is well worth 


money, for good things a century or two _ visiting. 
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Dumbarton House, Tashington, DB. C. 


THE HALL LEADING FROM MAIN ENTRANCE TO GARDEN 
AS RESTORED AND FURNISHED IN THE PERIOD 
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American Japanned Furniture 


Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, March 1933, 
by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and Mr Downs. 


By JosEPH Downs 


SPECIAL loan exhibition of Amer- 
ican japanned furniture opened in 
the Alexandria Assembly Room in 

the American Wing on March 20 and 
continued through April 30, 1933.° 

The Portuguese and Dutch East In- 
dia Companies, and subsequently the Eng- 
lish Company, were chiefly responsible for 
the vast quantities of Oriental luxuries 
that poured into Europe throughout the 
seventeenth century. Bills of lading of 
Dutch and English ships make it clear 
that many examples of lacquer were 
brought from Java, China, and Japan. 
To combat the inundation of the home 
market by foreign goods, the Dutch soon 
contrived domestic imitations of Eastern 
lacquer, just as they produced excellent 
copies of Chinese and Japanese porcelains 
in tin-enameled Delft. When Mary re- 
turned from her long sojourn in Holland 
with her consort William of Orange in 
1688 to claim the English throne, not 
only did the mania for Oriental art go 
with them, but hordes of Huguenot refu- 
gees already trained in the art of japan- 
ning and furniture making invaded Eng- 
land. By 1700 the japanners in London 
said in a petition, ““many of the Artificers 
have brought the curious and ingenious 
art and mystery of japanning so much im- 
proved in England of late years to so 
great perfection as to exceed all manner 

‘The lenders to the exhibition were the 
American Antiquarian Society, Miss Helen 
Bayley, Mrs. J. Insley Blair, Miss Margaret 
Danforth, Colonel H. Anthony Dyer, Francis 
P. Garvan, Mr. and Mrs, Luke Vincent Lock- 
wood, the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Mrs. 
Nathaniel Bowditch Potter, Mrs. Warwick 
Potter, Mrs. Antonie Voislawsky, the Wads- 
worth Atheneum. 





of Indian lacquer and to equal the right 
Japan itself. But the merchants sending 
over English patterns and models to India 
and buying such quantities of Indian lac- 
quered ware, great numbers of families 
are by that means reduced to miserable 
poverty.” * 

In the late seventeenth century the 
term “‘japanned” was applied to furniture 
that was decorated with flat and raised 
figures in gold upon a black colored, or 
imitation tortoise-shell ground as a substi- 
tute for the true Oriental lacquer. Chests 
of drawers, looking-glass frames, and tea 
tables were covered with a medley of 
fabulous beasts and birds, comely little 
human figures, pagodas, and flowering 
trees that jostled one another in lively and 
incongruous confusion. Lacking the true 
gum lacquer drawn from the Rhus vern- 
icifera tree, and, probably, the technical 
knowledge and patience required to ma- 
nipulate it, the Colonial japanner, by 
means of paint, metal leaf, and powder, 
and a final protective varnish made of 
seed-lac and spirits of wine, accomplished 
what he believed “no damp air, no mould- 
ring worm or corroding time can possibly 
deface.” 

The Colonial japanner’s methods were 
less elaborate than those of his Dutch 
and English contemporaries. He chose a 
fine-grained maple wood as a ground 
for the principal surfaces of his work 
and pine for the less important parts, 
such as the sides of highboys, and for the 
carved portions, as the shells of figure 1. 
This obviated the laying of a gesso 
ground, as was necessary abroad, where 


“Quoted by Esther Singleton, Dutch and 
Flemish Furniture, p. 289. 
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coarse-grained oak and deal were used damental difference between English and 
generally until after 1750.° Another fun- American japanning is the mixture of 


London, 1758) states that the plaster ground 


We 








Japanned Highboy 
PROBABLY BOSTON, ABOUT 1735 
COURTESY OF MRS. WARWICK POTTER 


* Robert Dossie (The Handmaid to the Arts _ seed-lac varnish in the ground colors of 


the former. The Colonial examples have 
is then abandoned in England. 
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only a clear varnish over the underlying 
coats of paint. When the background 


was to simulate tortoise shell, a prelimi- 





Japanned Highboy 
BOSTON, PROBABLY BY SAME MAKER AS HIGH- 
BOY ON OPPOSITE PAGE. OWNED BY MR, LAUR- 
ENCE H. H. JOHNSON, JR., AND NOW IN THE 
HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE. COURTESY OF MR. 
LAURENCE H. H. JOHNSON, JR. 


nary coat of vermilion was first applied, 
upon which lampblack was streaked. The 





parts of the design to be raised were then 
built up with whiting and polished. Both 
flat and raised work were next painted in 
colored size to facilitate the application of 
metal dust or leaf. When the metal had 
set, the japanner exercised his skill in indi- 
cating the features of personages and add- 
ing other refinements of drawing before 
the final coats of varnish secured his 
work.’ 

The chief sources of the designs used in 
American japanning were surely the dec- 
orated Oriental porcelains, Delft pottery, 
and East India painted calicoes that ar- 
rived on the frequent boats from Holland 
and England. From 1641 to about 1750 
inventories in New England and New 
York constantly mention china and from 
1661, Delft from Holland. The widow 
Margreta van Varick, who died in Flat- 
bush in 1696, left innumerable pieces of 
“China disshes, bassens, cupps and Im- 
ages... East India boxes, looking-glasses 
and trays lackered.”” A study of the Mu- 
seum’s collection of K’ang Hsi and Imari 
porcelains and Holland Delft indicates 
that the japanner’s patterns were inspired 
by similar material.° 

The standard work on the subject, 4 
Treatise of Japanning and V arnishing by 
John Stalker, was published at Oxford in 
1688.‘ In addition to very exact formulas 
and minute technical directions, set forth 
in the pompous language of the day, the 

‘Prints for japanning were advertised in 
New York in 1748 and 1749. There is no evi- 
dence of cut-out engravings on American 
japanned furniture similar to those on Euro- 
pean examples. 

’ Inventory in the New York State Library. 

® Delft with Chinese designs is illustrated in 
Old Dutch Pottery and Tiles, by E. Neurden- 
burg and B. Rackham. 


‘Listed in the catalogue of the Library 
Company, Philadelphia, in 1789. A page of 
this book is reproduced in figure 3. 
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book contains twenty-four plates of en- 
gravings crowded with animals, birds and 
insects, human figures, trees, and archi- 
tecture Oriental in aspect but tinctured 
by a decided Dutch influence. In a fore- 
word the author declares the patterns to be 
exact imitations of those afforded him by 
the best Japanese workmen on cabinets 
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Trade Card of Thomas Johnson 
DATED 1732 
COURTESY OF MR. PHILIP L. 


SPALDING 


and screens, adding, “Perhaps we have 
helpt them a little in their proportions, 
where they were lame or defective, and 
made them more pleasant yet altogether 
as Antick.” 

Stalker’s formula for white varnish, 
like that of his size and raised work, is a 
complicated version of what is used today. 
The chief ingredient is gum sandrick 


(sandarac) with small amounts of gum 
elemni (elemi), gum benzoin, gum capal 
(copal), white rosine (light rosin), gum 
mastick, Venice turpentine, and gum 
anemae (animé ). For raised work the mix- 
ture is: strong gum arabick water, whit- 
ing (chalk), and bolearmoniack (china 
clay and gum ammoniac). Besides these 
ingredients, which Stalker says the “Drug- 
ster” affords, the equipment of the be- 
ginner should include “goose, Duck and 
swallow quills, camel hair pencils, musle 
shells for mixing colors, Dutch rushes, 
tin-tunnels, Gallypots, strainers of pretty 
fine flannel, &c.” His special caution is: 
“Lay all your Colours and Blacks ex- 
quisitely even and smooth; and where 
ever mole hills and knobs, asperities and 
roughness in colours or varnish offer to 
appear, with your Rush sweep them off, 
and tell them their room is more accept- 
able to you than their company. If this ill 
usage will not terrifie them or make them 
avoid your work, give them no better 
entertainment than you did before, but 
maintain your former severity, and with 
your Rush whip them off, as often as they 
molest you.”’ He also included rules for 
counterfeiting tortoise shell and marble, 


and directions for painting mezzotint 
prints on glass. 
Stalker may have found much of his 


information in the fifth edition of Wil- 
liam Salmon’s Poly graphice, published in 
London in 1685. Therein are formulas 
for Indian, Italian, and amber varnish, 
the last being “of great use for the Vern- 
ishing of ... Tables... Statues... Cabi- 
nets &c,”’ whereas “‘vernish of Gum San- 
darach is of good use... laid upon things 
gilded or silvered over... 
them that they not their color or 
gloss.”"* Salmon’s work must have been 
popular, if only for the beauty secrets it 
* Addenda. 
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contained and his promises “that the use 
of these Cosmeticks will make you as fit 
for the entertainment of Courtiers as you 
once were for Hoslers .. . and make your 
rusty skins and ill-looked Faces to out- 
shine with a radiant lustre the most splen- 
did of all the Nymphs of Diana. ... By 
this means your sparkling Glories shall 
fire Platonick Lovers so that none though 
as cold as Saturn shall be able to resist 
your actuating flames but shall force the 
stoutest heart to be a Sacrifice to love. If 
any remain unscorched it must be only 
those leaden-hearted Cowards, who dare 
not approach your flames for fear of melt- 
ing.’ Other works containing either de- 
signs or formulas for japanning were “In- 
structions in the Art of Japanning with 
the True India Varnish,” in the Gentle- 
men’s Magazine for February, 1736, 4 
New Book of Chinese Designs by Ed- 
wards and Darly (1754), and The La- 
dies Amusement, or the Whole Art of 
Japanning Made Easy (about 1760). 

It is far from true that japanning was 
only the pastime of the amateur and the 
young lady at boarding school. Many rec- 
ords are extant of japanners who followed 
the craft as a means of livelihood. The 
trade label of ‘Thomas Johnson, Japaner, 
engraved by him and dated 1732 (fig. 
2), appears upon a clock by Benjamin 
Bagnall of Boston. In all probability its 
pine case was originally japanned. The 
label reads: 

Thomas Johnson 
Japaner 
At the Golden Lyon in Ann Street 
Near the Town Dock Boston 
Sells Looking-Glasses, Chimney & Peer-Glasses 
of all Prizes, Wallnut-Tree, Olive-Wood & 
Japand Likewise Japan Work of all Sorts, As 
Chests of Draws, Chamber & Dressing Tables, 
Tea Tables, Writeing-Desks, Book-Cases, 
Clock-Cases, &c. At the same place any Gentle- 


” Page 395. 


men may be Supply’d with Coach, Chaise, or 
Sighn Painting at Reasonable Rates. 

Depicted above the foregoing is a sign 
board ornamented with scrolls and cher- 
ubs’ heads and surmounted by vase finials. 
‘The same cherubs in japan are to be seen 
upon two New England highboys (cf. 
fig. 1) and a lowboy in the present exhi- 
bition. ‘The painted scrolls on the cornice 
molding and the carved urn finials of fig- 
ure I also bear a strong likeness to the 
decoration on Thomas Johnson’s engrav- 
ing. [Thirty-five years after he completed 
the trade card shown here, the following 
notice appeared in the Boston Evening 
Post for May 11, 1767: “Last Friday 
Morning died here Mr. ‘Thomas John- 
ston, Japanner, Painter and Engraver, 
after a Short illness, having been seized 
with an apoplectic fit a Few Days be- 
fore.” It is worth noting that the high- 
boy pictured in figure I is strikingly simi- 
lar in cabinetwork and decoration to one 
also privately owned and at one time lent 
to the Museum"; that they formerly be- 
longed to the Loring families of Boston 
and Salem respectively; and that their 
decoration shows the same features that 
appear on the trade card of the Boston 
japanner Johnson. 

As early as 1712 Nehemiah Partridge 
in ““Treamount Street” advertised “‘all 
sorts of Japan work . . . also done by 
him” in the Boston News Letter, and 
three years later William Randle adver- 
tised “‘all sorts of Japan work Done and 
Sold... at the Sign of the Cabinett and 
Looking-Glass Shop in Queen Street near 
the Town House.” 

In New York in 1736 in the Weekly 
Journal, Gerardus Duyckinck advertised 
. Illustrated in color in Antiques, vol. XV 
(1929), no. 5. 

11 G. F. Dow, The Arts and Crafts in New 
England, 1704-1775. 
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“Looking-glasses new Silvered and the 
Frames plaine, Japand or Flowered .. . 
made and sold, all manner of painting 


late Father deceased viz. Limning Paint- 
ing Varnishing Japanning Gilding etc.” 
In 1760 he was advertising a long list of 





Painted Highboy 


CONNECTICUT, ABOUT 1725 


COURTESY OF MRS J. INSLEY BLAIR 


Work done.” ‘Ten years later in the New 
York Post Boy a Gerardus Duyckinck 


continued “‘to carry on the business of his 





“limners and japanners colors, gold and 
silver leaf, etc.” On February 9, 1767, 
Samuel Verplanck advertised in the New 
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York Mercury ground vermilion for In- 
dian workers; as late as 1772 Duyckinck 
was advertising japanned tea tables."* 

Fewer references to japanning exist in 
Philadelphia. Plunket Fleeson, at the Sign 
of the Easy Chair, offered for sale in 
1742 “a neat japan’d chest of Drawers to 
be sold Cheap.” In 1755 Thomas Maule 
advertised japanned snuffers. In 1784 
John and Daniel Carrell were selling 
“Gapan’d trays, waiters, &c.”** So far, 
no japanned furniture in the American 
Chippendale style is known. 

Before 1688 young ladies were being 
taught the secrets of japanning— with in- 
different success if we accept Stalker’s 
opinions of their teachers in his preface. 
“These pages . . . will assist ’em to dis- 
tinguish between good work and Rubbish, 
between an ignorant Knave and an Art- 
ist, and put a stop to all the cheats and 
cousenage of those whiffling, impotent 
fellows, who pretend to teach young La- 
dies that Art, in which they themselves 
have need to be instructed, and to the dis- 
erace of the ‘Title lurk and shelter them- 
selves under the notion of Japanners, 
Painters, Guilders, &c.” In 1755, accord- 
ing to the Boston Gazette, Mrs. Hiller at 
her house in Hanover Street, Boston, of- 


‘= See Halsey and Cornelius, 4 Handbook 
of the American Wing, Fifth Edition, pp. 170- 
171, for other references to japanners and their 
work in New York and Newport from 1755 to 
1765. 


‘SA. C. Prime, The Arts and Crafts in 
Philadelphia, Maryland, and South Carolina, 
1721-1785. 


fered young ladies the advantages of ja- 
panning, waxwork, and quillwork. 

‘Two of the highboys and a chest of 
drawers in the exhibition are not japanned 
but are painted with Oriental designs on 
a black ground. The floral and animal 
subjects of one highboy (fig. 4), original- 
ly from Windsor, Connecticut, show a 
strong resemblance to those of India 
painted calicoes, especially their borders, 
and the forms on the chest of drawers are 
reminiscent of Stalker’s copperplates and 
of American embroideries. ‘The motives 
on the other highboy are more nearly like 
the ornament of early Imari porcelains. ** 

In addition to the early eighteenth- 
century furniture with contemporary dec- 
oration, a table made about 1700 with ja- 
panning dated 1847 is included because it 
perpetuates the type of japanning pro- 
duced in an earlier period, when papier- 
maché covered with asphalt varnish and 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl was the fash- 
ion. 

The japanned furniture has been sup- 
plemented by several fine palampores, re- 
ferred to in early records as painted India 
calicoes, and by pieces of Delft pottery 
and K’ang Hsi and Imari porcelain com- 
parable to those which lent a touch of 
luxury and color to the households of 
Colonial America more than two cen- 
turies ago. 

‘4 An Imari bowl, mounted in silver as a 
monteith and marked by Amory, an unidenti- 
fied silversmith, is an example of the early ex- 
portation of Japanese porcelain. It is lent to 
the exhibition by the Pennsylvania Museum of 


Art. 





The Walentine- Fuller Bouse 


By JoHn Brooks WHEELWRIGHT 


N Cambridgeport, to the north of the 
Prospect Congregational Meeting 
House (of Norman design by E. R. 

Estey, architect, built in 1852) there 
stands on the southwest corner of Pros- 
pect and Harvard Streets, a dignified ex- 
ample of the astylar “Bracketed Italian” 
mansion. The house, surrounded on all 
sides by a broad, flat stretch of lawn, is 
raised on a three-foot grass terrace, and 
rises through two stories to a roof of very 
low pitch with the boldest of overhanging 
eaves. Ihe front is in three bays, with one 
window on each side of the door, the 
central bay a half-cylinder ornamented 
with a shallow two-storied balcony of 
cast-iron whose members are based on the 
classic vine motive. The bold bracketed 
cornice which follows the curve of the 
bay casts a wide shadow on the walls. 
The architect, as though determined to 
depend upon his proportioning of these 
essential elements, has had recourse to 
none of the distracting expedients of his 
art. Whether it is seen in direct elevation, 
or from any corner, the house with its 
cubical mass, its arcaded stables to the 
south and its lower “L” to the west is 
eloquent with that silent music which we 
associate with good design. Remarkable 
alike for boldness and restraint, it falls 
into neither of the pitfalls—fussiness or 
pomposity — which beset domestic archi- 
tecture. 

A solid wooden fence on Harvard 
Street gives place at some distance from 
the corner to a cast-iron railing designed 
in a late, baroque manner of the neo- 
Greek style. On Prospect Street this fence 
is punctuated with small granite piers, 
flaring at their tops in coves to Egyptian 
bell capitals which compose well with the 
wide overhanging roof. At the left, a 
domed cast-iron summer-house termi- 
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nates a straight gravel path which extends 
the full depth of the property. ‘The flank 
of the Meeting House and Sunday Schoo! 
marked off with pilaster strips makes a 
good garden wall. Painted blue-black, 
flaked here and there where the pink of 
the brick shows through, it sets off the 
chestnut trees and fruit trees, the clumps 
of lilac and smokebush, the beds of lilies 
of the valley and peonies to full ad- 
vantage. A slip from “Napoleon’s weep- 
ing willow at St. Helena” has flourished, 
decayed and disappeared. ‘The drive runs 
straight between the posts to a two-sided 
carriage court formed by the stable and 
the south side of the house. 

It might have been better not to have 
bowed out the central bay of the stable in 
repetition of the central bay of the house. 
It might have made the summer-house 
more useful and no less ornamental to 
have placed it at the opposite end of the 
walk far from the street. But there are 
said to have been other summer-houses at 
many intersections of the garden paths, 
and these are minor faults at any rate. 
Another, more serious, is the overscaling 
of the whole design, which becomes ap- 
parent as one approaches. This overscal- 
ing is not excessive. The forcing of the 
scale gives the house dignity from a slight 
distance but causes a slight disillusion upon 
approaching, which grows to actual dis- 
comfort by the time one opens the double 
hung door. Overscaling is a tendency 
towards which domestic work runs and 
would to some critics constitute a vir- 
tue. My taste is such as to make me find 
the bizarre overhang necessary to bring 
back by its excessive dimensions the 
slightly reduced dimensions of the other 
features. 

The color of the house is its great vir- 
tue. The trim is dark and neutral. The 
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The Walentine- Fuller Bouse 


ashlar varies in color from dull blue to 
pale burnt orange tones which play over 
the familiar brown of freestone. It is not 
freestone, but cement laid over brick and 
squared off in scholarly mock-stone joint- 
ing. Ihe workmanship of this mock ma- 
sonry is of the very finest; it has never 
pe eled ° 
Granite steps rise through the curved 
grass terrace bank to the top of the gran- 
ite base which runs around the entire 
structure, 
The house was built on the old Ezra 
Styles Gannett place by Charles Valen- 
‘Mr. Fuller, who showed me over this 
house and wrote me the following letter con- 
cerning it, told me that he, when a boy, used to 
drive his father’s cows to pasture down Central 
Square to the Charles River meadows: 
“423 Belmont St. 
Belmont, Mass. 
3 June 1927. 


My dear Mr. Wheelwright: 
In reply to your letter of 31st I shall gladly 


tine, a butcher, chandler and soap-maker 
who died shortly after its completion. In 
1862, the Fullers moved in and bought 
it three years later.’ 

The general style of the rooms is much 
like that of the offices of Calumet and 
Hecla and the Smuggler Union Mining 
Corporation in Ashburton Place, Boston. 
To the left a square parlor opens from a 
narrow stair hall, semi-circular at both 
ends, to the right a drawing room opens 
at the foot of the stairs. The plain ban- 
isters turn in front of the inevitable niche. 
The pilasters of the doors in hall and par- 
furnish you with whatever information I can 
with regard to the house to which you refer. 

The name of the architect I do not know, 
but I have it in my mind that I have some- 
time heard that the house & the church next to 
it were designed by the same man, and I am 
now trying to see if I can secure the name of 
the architect of the church and if I can find it 
I will give it to you. 

The house must have been built some time 
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lor are spikey Corinthian with a full cor- 
nice of wide overhang and under-cut 
corona. The same motive jumped up in 
scale frames the windows. There is a full 
plaster cornice in the parlor. In the hall 
there is a cyma only which returns at one 
side, but at the other follows the stairs 
raked right down to the floor. The win- 
dows throughout the house are supplied 
with interior shutters; throughout the 
plastered walls rise from baseboard to 
cornice without dado or frieze. The draw- 
ing room extends across the right side of 
the house, unbroken by any screen or 
arch, with four windows and two doors 
and not even a chimneybreast or fireplace 
to break its simple rectangle. Here the 
pilaster order is the Corinthian of the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates; the 
elaborate cornice is reenforced with a 
panel shrinkage in the ceiling which adds 
to the apparent height. 

The front door and upstairs hall win- 
dow are glazed with engraved “Bohe- 
mian”’ glass, the door all ruby, the win- 
dow variegated. This may all have come 
from the Cambridge Glass Works, hard- 
ly a mile from the house. All the upper 
rooms in the main block are corniced and 
all the upstairs trim is of “carpenter’s de- 
light” ornamented with inverted wreaths 
of compo. The doors of the parlors are of 
solid branch mahogany, the silver-plated 
hardware and hinges are by Enoch Rob- 
inson. ‘Ihe hinges and locks are of per- 
fect workmanship, the screwheads plated 
over. 


about 1847 or perhaps a little later and I rath- 
er think the same architect designed the resi- 
dence which stands at No. 871 Massachusetts 
Avenue just a little beyond the city hall in 
Cambridge, also the double house at 21 and 23 
Fayette St. in Cambridge, but part of the roof 
of this house has been mutiliated; I understand 
there are, or formerly were similar examples of 
this style of residence in Connecticut, princi- 


Two remnants of the original furni- 
ture which remained im situ, a wardrobe 
and a dining-room dresser, would indi- 
cate that the furniture was of late Em- 
pire design. But a square rococo revival 
gilt mirror, now in the library, was orig- 
inally placed between the two side win- 
dows of the drawing room, there being 
only one window at either end where 
such mirrors were usually placed when 
rooms of this type had two windows at 
their ends. Comfortable stools of re- 
strained rococo design upholstered in yel- 
low satin served these windows. In plan 
they form two “U’s” joined with an in- 
verted “U.” They are derived from the 
seats of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance which were often placed on daises 
in embrasures. ‘The window trim in par- 
lor and drawing room is covered with 
heavy French brocade drapes tasselled 
and fringed with dark wooden lambre- 
quins and gilt rosettes. ‘he brocades re- 
peat the colors (red in the parlor, green 
in the drawing room ) of the original repp 
hangings. The rest of the Fuller furni- 
ture is rather baroque with one pretty in- 
laid olive wood table. ‘Che rosettes from 
which the chandeliers hang are of con- 
fused design executed in high relief. 

The rooms which remain to be de- 
scribed are not decorated elaborately. The 
“library,” an entry behind the hall, is 
ceiled with a flat elliptical dome on 
squinches from which depends an adjust- 
able chandelier. This room is lighted, 
through an alcove beyond the bearing 


pally in New Haven and Hartford. 

I think I can arrange for you to see the in- 
terior of the house and will gladly help you as 
I can. 

Very truiy yours, 


Albert C. Fuller” 


|Epiror’s Nore: 871 Massachusetts Ave., a 
commonplace design, was demolished in 1934. | 
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arch of the main block of the house, by 
wide windows giving on the west piazza. 
A flat segmental door leads to the library 
from under the curve of the front stairs, 
and two doors right and left lead to the 
drawing and dining rooms. 

In the dining room the trim is mitered, 
and the doors grained to imitate ma- 
hogany. The light is again indirect, com- 
ing past wide sliding doors (one pair solid 
and one pair glazed) from a glassed-in 
bay of the south piazza, doubtless a con- 
servatory. Here the trim 1s glossy and 
yellow, and indeed through all the rooms 
there is scant interest shown in color, a 
dull pale yellow predominating. It may 
have been the custom of the owners to 
entertain largely in the parlors, for while 
the dining room is small and modest, the 
service L is as amply planned as the ad- 
joining stable. 

The house was served with a porte- 
cochére under the segmental arcades of 
the carriage house, which are now closed 
to the elements. ‘The Fullers made a bil- 
liard room by raising the roof of the shed 
over the carriage house. They provided a 
servant's room in the cupola. These, with 
the addition of running water and a bath- 
room with a half-sunk leaden tub, con- 
stituted the Fuller changes of Charles 
Valentine’s house with one important ex- 
ception—the fireplaces. 

All the heat came originally from a 
central furnace. The only chimney served 
the kitchen range. There were no open 
fires anywhere in the house. A white 
marble mantel in the dining room (neo- 
Greek with a Tudor arch) served only as 
a setting for a stove back. | 

The exterior of the house shows under 


the overhanging eaves ( which render the 
cupola almost invisible) a very high attic 
above the bedroom floor. ‘This is unlight- 
ed except from the west, and except for 
the Fullers’ servant’s room, the attic pro- 
vides space fit for nothing but storage and 
serves only as an air space to modulate 
the temperature of the rooms below. The 
designer was a very modern spirit. 

But Mr. Fuller grew uneasy under 
the austerity of this rationale of heat, and 
carried a chimney up through the body of 
the house to serve the parlor and the 
bedroom above it. ‘These mantels were 
of white marble with quasi-Gothic mould- 
ings. A third Fuller mantel of white and 
pink marble in the billiard room is more 
astylistic. ‘The new chimney is scarcely to 
be seen from the outside, but inside it 
takes space from a little entry, between 
the parlor and dining room, which leads 
from the hall to the south piazza on the 
carriage court. Originally the master’s 
bedroom could be reached by a stair from 
this entry. 

The house outside should be classified 
as neo-Renaissance. Inside it is neo- 
Antique; with the bold “Italian” over- 
hang of its roof it shows itself a forerun- 
ner of Frank Lloyd Wright’s prairie man- 
ner and, with the original absence of open 
fireplaces and complete dependence on 
central heat, it anticipates the European 
mechanists. 

Modern living conditions make houses 
of this type less and less useful for private 
families. ‘hey are now usually con- 
demned to destruction. The Valentine- 
Fuller house, with its yard, is such a 
good example of its type that it should be 
preserved for semi-public purposes. 





N the seventeenth century there was 
slight general interest in either do- 
mestic or public lighting, so it is not 
surprising that there are but three refer- 
ences to any phase of these subjects in the 
sixty-six years’ archives of that century in 
the Records of the Town of Boston. ‘The 
first of these references was a provision 
for placing and firing “a Tarr Barrell on 
ye Beacon.” (2) An ordinance of 1654 
forbade anyone “to boyle ayne blubber 
which may be ayne annoyance to ye 
Town” and (3) in 1667, John Clow 
was refused permission to make candles. 
The above “Tarr Barrell” was the bea- 
con that gave the name to Beacon Hill. 
It was kept in readiness for a general 
alarm for over a hundred years but was 
never lighted. ‘The blubber was boiled for 
whale oil for the simple saucer-like lamps. 
The first reference to any specific light- 
ing device is found in the minutes of the 
selectmen’s meeting held on October 12, 
1701, at which time Benjamin Franklin’s 
father Josiah was allowed 2 pounds, 3s. 
and 6d. “in full of his account of candles 
for the Watch.” (At the same meeting 
forty shillings bounty for two wolves was 
allowed, together with two loads of coal 
for the Watch.) The only reference in 
the first few years of the new century to 
anything like public lighting was a pro- 
posal—later carried out—for a lighthouse 
in the harbor. In 1709 the selectmen went 
so far as to buy a lantern for the North 
Watch House but there must have been 
some difficulty about the above coals and 
candles as these costs were disallowed as 
“not to the Town’s interest.” A few years 
later six shillings were paid for glass for 
the sconce and one Samuel Clough was 
ordered to return the town’s globes 
which he had borrowed but as this sconce 
was not a wall lighting device but the 
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Boston Street Lighting in the Eighteenth Century 


By Leroy L. THwinc 


South Battery on Fort Hill and the above 
“globes” were probably not lamps, there 
is no other reference to lighting devices 
for a number of years. 

The father of street lighting in Boston 
was Eliakim Hutchinson, a merchant, 
who in 1719 presented the town with a 
lantern. We know this because on Sep- 
tember 28, 1719, the selectmen passed 
an order that “Mr. Sands Gibbin do keep 
the Lanthorn given to the Town by 
Eliakim Hutchinson Esq’r, well fixed 
with Lights on all dark or Stormy 
Nights. .. .”” We do not know where this 
lantern was hung or how long Mr. Gib- 
bin tended it as there is no other refer- 
ence to street lighting for over fifty years. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s gift, however, suggests, 
that other merchants may have. lighted 
the streets in front of their warehouses at 
their own expense, as was the practice in 
later years. If the town attempted to 
make the property owners light the streets 
in front of their houses as the kings of 
England and France did in London and 
Paris, there is no record of it at this time. 
Later it was discussed but nothing came 
of it. In 1760 there is a single reference 
One Sampson 
Toomey, “oilman,” sought admission to 
the town and as at this relatively late 
date persons were not admitted to the 


touching on lighting. 


town without security or some evidence 
that they would not become a _ public 
charge, Toomey set forth in his request 
that “‘he had brought considerable (oil! ) 
with him,” on which showing he was ad- 
mitted. (A century earlier this would 
have been contingent on the continuance 
of his “Inoffensive Carriage.” ) 

John Hancock has been called the 
father of Boston street lighting and if he 
was in fact the one who first discussed 
the subject at a town meeting, his claim is 
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at least as good as that of Eliakim Hutch- 
inson. Eighteenth-century town meetings 
were not one day affairs and the one held 
on the second Monday in March, 1772, 
was no exception. It lasted for three days 
with time out at three o’clock for dinner. 
On the second day, March 10, an article 
in the warrant was read asking the 
town “to consider the expediency of fix- 
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tax on liquor dealers, wheeled carriages 
and vendue masters (auctioneers). Even- 
tually, however, this was covered by a 
general tax. The subscription committee 
must have had the matter well in hand as 
the next day they reported that the neces- 
sary funds had been promised. The de- 
tails were then left with the Lamp Com- 
mittee who reported in May that “‘white 
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FROM THE “MASSACHUSETTS CENTINEL,” APRIL 1787 


ing lamps in proper parts of the “Town 
for the better accomodation of the In- 
habitants.” After some discussion John 
Hancock and six others were appointed 
a committee to consider how many lamps 
would be needed, where they would be 
located and how the money to purchase 
and maintain them should be raised. For 
some reason the committee did not report 
for a year, at which time they recom- 
mended that three hundred lamps be 
purchased at an estimated cost of thirty 
shillings each. Oil, wicks and attention 
were estimated at thirty-six shillings per 
annum. The first cost was to be met by 
public subscription and maintenance by a 


globe lamps will answer better than the 
square ones, being cheaper in the first 
cost, yielding a better light and less liable 
to get out of order.” 

John Rowe and two others were 
charged with the purchase and erection of 
the lamps which apparently arrived in 
the latter part of 1773 as tinman Thomas 
Newell noted in his diary on January 8, 
17 74> “Began to make the tops of the 
Glass Lamps for the “Town.” The above 
“tops” were probably the ventilating hood 
at the top of the square glass lantern that 
covered the lamp proper. Benjamin 
Franklin had designed a lantern that 
would not smoke as badly as the London 
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lanterns but it is not known if Newell had 
the benefit of his advice. The lamps 
themselves and the materials for the lan- 
terns had been purchased in London by 
John Boylston as the Lamp Committee 
reported: 
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English Globe Lamp 
FROM THE ENGRAVING BY HOGARTH 
Received of the treasurer out of the monics 
subscribed . . . 120 pounds sterling with which 
go pounds was sent to Mr. John Boylston, 
merchant of London. He procured and sent 
lamps, and tin... 
anything for his trouble and moreover he ob- 
tained their being brought free of the charge 
of freight, all which made a considerable sav- 
ing to the Town. 


not charging commiss:ons or 





The whole number of lamps erected 
amounts to 310 and there still remains... 59 
665 tin plates and 61 lbs 
weight of oakum” A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Boylston. 


globe glasses . 


The lamps were lighted for the first 
time on March 2,177 3- Thomas Newe!] 
noted this in his diary. As summer was 
coming on it is doubtful if they were 
lighted for more than three months at 
this time. They would probably have 
been lighted again in the fall, as was the 
later practice, but the political situation 
was becoming more intense and some- 
thing more important than lamps and 
lighting occupied the minds of the towns- 
men. ‘The selectmen, were 
mindful of their prerogatives and digni- 
ties and decided that if the town could 
afford lights for the streets, it could af- 
ford lights for the selectmen’s chamber. 
Accordingly Selectman Deacon ‘Timothy 
Newell (brother of Thomas? ) was “‘de- 
sired to procure 3 doz. candlesticks made 
of tin in a handsome manner, the Candle- 
sticks now in use being borrowed of the 
Churches.” 

There is no evidence that the lamps 
were lighted in the fall of 1773 but they 
were lighted for at least a part of the 
winter and spring of 1774. Edward 
Smith was appointed overseer of lamps at 
a salary of forty pounds a year and he 
was directed to have the lamp irons re- 
paired by John Hinckley the blacksmith. 
The words of the records are: “Agreed 
to continue the Lamp Lighters through 
the winter.” That they were not lighted 
continuously appears from the action tak- 
en on Overseer Smith’s pay. On August 
31, 1744, 1s a note to the effect that as 
the lamps had not been lit for some time 
on account of “the distress occasioned by 
the Boston Port Bill” Smith should have 
a draft on the town for his pay and be 
ready to continue his work as soon as the 


however, 
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town thought proper to have the lamps 
lighted again. The last reference this 
year is in November when Deacon Newell 
was appointed to receive from John 
Rowe “‘all Lamps and ‘Tin Plates which 
he has in his hands and to deposit them in 
the upper loft of Faneuil Hall.” 

The opening events of the Revolution 
now occupied the attention of the town 
which was in the hands of the British. 
There are no records of any town meet- 
ings until one was held—significantly—in 
Watertown, a few days before the evacu- 
ation of Boston on March 17,1776. On 
the twenty-ninth town meetings were re- 
sumed in Boston. What had happened to 
the lamps stored in Faneuil Hall we do 
not know but the street lamps had suf- 
fered during the occupancy, though not 
necessarily at the hands of the British sol- 
diers, as in 1777 the selectmen’s minutes 
have an item “that as a number of lamps 
had been broken by Disorderly Persons 
for a number of Nights past” Deacon 
Newell was instructed to remove them to 
Faneuil Hall. At least some of the lamps 
seem to have been lighted just before this 
for as soon as they were all removed, 
John Hancock and others borrowed sev- 
eral of the town’s lamps, presumably to 
continue the lighting of the street in front 
of their homes or warehouses. 

The subject of street lighting was not 
before the town again until 1783 at 
which time it was reported, in response to 
an earlier (unrecorded) inquiry, that 
there were about one hundred and twen- 
ty lamps stored in the hall with eighty 
more “out in the Town, the greater part 
of the posts and iron being in place.” If 
eighty lamps were in place in the lanterns, 
as would appear from the above, it would 
seem that they were lighted either by the 
town or by private citizens but there is 
no hint of it other than the above and 
there is subsequent testimony that they 


were not lighted. In either event, how- 
ever, the matter of resumption of street 
lighting was actively prosecuted. The 
town appropriated (1783) six hundred 
pounds, the lamps “out in the Town” 
were brought in and repairs and replace- 
ments were ordered from William Low- 
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Salem Lamp 
USED FOR STREET LIGHTING IN SALEM IN 
THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COURTESY OF ESSEX INSTITUTE 


der, an Orange Street tin plate worker, 
at a price of 4s. 6d. per lamp. There is 
some doubt, however, if he ever did any 
of this work as a week later the contract 
was given to Messrs. Crafts, Ridgeway 
and Roby, who were “‘to have the furn- 
ishing: of all lamps as far as relates to the 
business of a Tinman.” Elias ‘Tuckerman 
was hired to paint the lamp tops for four 
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pence each and the superintendent of 
lamps, Mr. Scollay, was directed to pro- 
cure “of Mr. Foster or any other per- 
son, as many lamps as may be wanted.” 
William Foster had already presented 


town records. Out of ninety-six lamps, 
two were broken or “marred.” An ad- 
vertisement for lamplighters was insert- 
ed in the Centinel and six applications 
were received, one being from John Run- 





€arly Lamp 


USED FOR SHOPS AND WAREHOUSES 


“28 Globe Lamps to light the Town” 
and Mr. Scollay had purchased a num- 
ber of lamps from Elias Hasket Derby of 
Salem. These were unpacked in March, 
1784, and the breakage is entered in the 





Reflector (Reverbre ) 


USED FOR STREET LIGHTING IN PARIS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COURTESY OF WELLS HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


neway. Following all these preparations 
an item appeared in the Massachusetts 
Centinel on October 20, 1784, as fol- 
lows: “Last evening the Lamps in the 
various parts of the town which have not 
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been lighted for these nine years past, 
were again lighted.” ‘This must have been 
an important event as the eighteenth-cen- 
tury idea of what constitutes news, was 
much different from our present ideas. 
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following year (1785) “sixty Globe 
Lamps and such a number of square tin 
lamps as shall be necessary” were ordered 
“twenty to thirty from Captain Loyd if 
his lamps suited”’ Overseer Scollay but, 


The Lampfiller 


FROM THE ENGRAVING BY HOGARTH 


At first the lamps were not lighted 
from May first to October first and later 
the schedule was established at seventeen 
days per month, six months in the year. 
Considerable light seems to have been 
expected from the sun and moon. The 


however popular street lights may have 
been with the more substantial class of 
citizens, they did not meet with universal 
acclaim. It is also probable that they of- 
fered the same temptation that a tall silk 
hat does to a boy with a snowball. What- 
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ever the cause may have been there was 
much breakage and one Juba Smith was 
prosecuted for breaking a lamp at the 
corner of Peter Chardon’s Lane. ‘The 
lamplighters—including John Runneway 
—also had their troubles as the following 
advertisement in the Centinel indicates: 


10 DOLLARS REWARD 


WHEREAS complaints are made by several 
of the Lamp Lighters of the Town that they 
are often assaulted with Stones and otherwise 
insulted by collections of Boys in the streets 
while lighting the lamps in their several wards, 
by which means their lives and limbs are en- 
dangered and many of the Lamps also broken. 
The Selectmen hereby invite the inhabitants to 
give their aid in preventing such dangerous 
outrages, and so give notice of the aggressors, 
that they may be prosecuted according to Law. 

AND they hereby offer a reward of ten 
dollars to any person who shall inform of any- 
one who may wantonly break any Lamp be- 
longing to the Town, on conviction thereof. 

By order of the Selectmen 
WILLIAM Cooper Town Clerk. 


This is the last item of interest in the 
history of the eighteenth-century light- 
ing. Until about 1840, whale oil was the 
common illuminant. After that, lard oil, 
burning fluid and gas were used, Burn- 
ing fluid, or “fluid,” was used in some 
parts of the city until after the Civil War. 
This compound was a mixture of alco- 
hol and turpentine. It was much cheaper 
than whale oil which sold for not less than 
$.50 a gallon and usually more. The 
best sperm oil sold for over $2.00 a gal- 
lon in the nineteenth century. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
different types of lamps that might have 
been used in seventeenth-century Boston. 
“Square tin lamps” were mentioned but 
we cannot be sure whether this referred to 
the lamp itself or the lantern it was en- 
“White Globe Lamps and 
“Globe Glasses” were also mentioned. 
Globes in the form of chimneys (shades) 
were not known in 1773 except (pre- 


closed in. 


sumably) for drawing rooms. The first 
lamps that came from London were 
“square tin lamps” and the shipment in- 
cluded sheets of tin, glass and oakum. 
This suggests that the lantern was of the 
square or pyramidal type as shown in the 
engraving from Hogarth, (c. 1735) of 
the lampfiller. The lamp itself is evi- 
dently a square tin type. The globe 
lamps may have been of the type shown 
in the other Hogarth engraving. It seems 
probable that globes of this type would 
in fact be “cheaper in the first cost... 
and less liable to get out of order” than 
the square type. But there can be no 
certainty to these speculations. If Juba 
Smith had stolen one of these early street 
lanterns, instead of smashing it, and if 
his descendants had preserved it until 
now, some collector would pay a good 
round sum for it. 

Nore: The first street lights in Phila- 
delphia were installed shortly after 1757 
according to Benjamin Franklin “. . 
Mr. John Clifton by placing a lamp at 
his door first impressed the people with 
the idea of enlightening the city. The 
honour of this . . . has been ascribed to 
me but it belongs to that gentleman. I 
did but follow his example and have only 
some merit to claim respecting the form 
of our lamps as differing from the globe 
lamps we were first supplied with from 
London. ‘These we found inconvenient 
... they admitted no air below, the smoke 
therefore did not readily go out above 
but circulated in the globe . . . and soon 
obstructed the light... giving . . . the 
daily trouble of wiping them clean... . I 
therefore suggested composing them of 
four flat panes with a long funnel above 
to draw up the smoke; by this means 
they were kept clean and did not grow 
dark in a few hours as the London lamps 
do, but continued bright till morn- 
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